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WOMEN WORKERS 
CHANGE FRONT TO SERVE THEIR ENDS 
‘ BY THE WAY 
t% 5 SUCCESSFUL UNIONISM 
J ADVOCATES OF COOPER BILL 
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To Men Who Buy 
For Themselves 


M 


EN, as a rule, do not “‘shop. 


” 


They enter a 


want .. . they go directly to the department in 
which the article is to be obtained . . . make their 
purchase and retreat at once in good order. 


Any store that makes difficult the hasty com- 
pletion of their aim is one to be avoided in the 


future. 


This is where The Emporium Store for 


Men scores heavily with masculine purchasers 
... it’s just a step off the street, through the west 
entrance . . . alert salesmen are always at hand 
to give prompt and efficient service . . . and com- 
plete stocks offer satisfactory selection to all 


tastes. 


San Francisco men have come to know the 
wisdom of the slogan ‘“Try The Emporium First. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


. . 
Labor Council Directory 

Labor Cc il meets every Friday at 
S p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary's office and head- 
205, Labor Temple. 
Arbitration Committee 
y at 7:30 p.m. Label 
first and third Wednes- 

Headquarters telephone 


Section 


Clarion of change.) 


notify 
@ ee ee ee 


Please any 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Febru- 


ary, March, 


Fridays 
April and October, 
Workers—Meet 2nd 
Temple. 


during 
49 Clay. 
Asphalt Mondays, 
Labor 


and 4th 


Amalgamated Sheet 104— 
Meet Tuesdays 


Auto and C 


Metal Workers 
224 Guerrero. 


No. 

rriage Painters—Meet Ist 3rd 
Thursdays, 290 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 130 
198 Valencia. 


and 


5-—Meet Tuesdays, 8 p. m., 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
Ket. Sec., Robert Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 

Bakers No. 24——Meet lst 
Labor Temple. 


and 3Srd Saturdays, 
Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days. 112 Valencia. 
Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist 
112 Valencia. 


and 3rd Mondays. 


Beer Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd Tuesday. 


Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 230 
Jones. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3rd 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 


days, Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Office. room 804, 693 Mission. Meet 
3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, Labor 


Temple. 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days. 

Brewery Workmen No. 
Labor Temple. 

Broom Makers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Butchers No. 
Die 

Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 

Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Laber Temple. 


7—Meet 3rd Thursday., 


115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 


{ 
{ 
store with a definite idea as to what they 


Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 8rd Thursdays, Econ- 


omy Hall, 143 Albion Ave. - 

Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 
Valencia, 
Commercial Telegraphers—Sec., Paul J. Smith, 


166 Parnassus Ave, 


Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p.m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 1164 
Market. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 125—Meet 3rd Monday. 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxillary—Meet Ist and 3rd 


Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 
Draftsmen No. 11—Sec., Ivan Flamm, 3400 
Anza. 


Dredgemen No. 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 112 
Valencia, 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 
Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Elevator Constructors 
and 3rd Fridays, 


Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 146 Pacific 
Building. Meet let Tuesday, 414 Mason. 

Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 

Ferryboatmen’s Union—219 Bacon Building, Oak- 
land. 

Garage Employees—Meet 
Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet 1st and 8rd 
Thursdays at 5 p.m., 2nd at 8 p.m., Labor 
Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meet ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 1114 Mission. 


Tee Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Meets Ist and 8rd 
Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. S. F. 

Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—1212 Market. 

Label Section—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


and Operators—Meet Ist 
200 Guerrero. 


2nd Thursday, Laber 


—— FIFTH NEAR MARKET —— 


Open from 8 A. M. to 6 P. M. 


Proving That Housewives Know— 
and Show—What They Want 


Only one week old, Hale's Food Shop is being pressed to its 
capacity to care for the thousands who pour in and out of its 
three entrances for their daily food supplies. 


Hale’s Food Shop was planned in the belief that housewives 
would like the same service and surroundings in securing their 
food needs that a great department store provides for them 


when they buy what they wear. 


That’s why Hale’s Food Shop 


is different from anything else of its kind. 


That's undoubtedly what was wanted, to judge from the 


overwhelming interest taken in the Shop. 


What an incentive 


this is for us to make you like Hale’s Food Shop still more and 


more, 


HALE BROS inc. 


Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 6358 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 


Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 8rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet 
Temple. 


Mailers No. 18—Sec., C. W. von Ritter, 3431 Mis- 
sion St. Meets 8rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero. 


Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero, 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 3nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth Bt. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 23nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 


Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday, Ex. Board, 
Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple. 


Patternmakers—Mee! 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 


Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo Engravers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Wednesdays, Labor 


and S8rd Mondays, 


Labor 


Picture Frame Workers—Sec., W. Wilgus, 461 
Andover. 
Post Office Clerks—Meet 
Temple. 


4th Thursday, Labor 


Post Office Laborers—Sec., Wm. O'Donnell, 212 
Steiner St. 


Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan, 
3300 16th St. 


Poultry Dressers No. 17732—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meats Mondays. 
59 Clay. 


Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, #558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 


Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 


days, Labor ‘Temple. 
Shipyard Laborers—Meet lst Friday. Labor Tem 
Die, 


Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 8rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple . 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No. 29—Meet Ist Saturday, 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 8rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A. Sweeney, 
Walnut, Alameda, Cal. 


Michael Hoffman, 


1528 


Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 168 Sutter. 


Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 
Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 


Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Trades Union Promotional League—Room 304, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 3, Groveland, Calif. 


Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 
3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 


Guerrero. 


Upholsterers No. 28—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., E. Counihan, 106 

Bosworth. Meet 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 
Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 3 p.m., 1256 
Market. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p.m., 2nd and last at 3 p.m., 1171 
Market, 


Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th St 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


LABOR CLARION 


The Official Journal of the San Francisco Labor Council 


| «EDISON and FORD FAVOR + 


The five-day week is the only way to use up the 
immense productivity of modern industry, was the 
most striking thing Thomas A. Edison wrote in 
answer to questions put to his 
cightieth birthday. He is nearly deaf so he had 
to write out his views while a hundred newspaper 
and waited for the 
world’s greatest inventor to finish. While he was 
busy at his old roll-top desk, his friend, Henry 
Ford, the world’s only billionaire, was the target 
His practice of working his factories 


him here on 


reporters photographers 


for queries. 
only five days a week has been put into effect in 
every nation where the ord Company has plants. 
(he great inventor and mechanical 
genius support organized labor fully on the con- 
tention the five-day week must come soon. 

This is not the first tinie our foremost inventive 
intellects have predicted the day of little drudgery 
was Many years ago, Edison’s great con- 
temporary, Charles P. Steinmetz, predicted not 
merely the five-day week, but the four-hour day. 
Giant power, electricity, would do the work of 
hands then. Edison, the only one of the 


the great 


near, 


man’s 


/ creat inventive pioneers still living, while preach- 


s years 


} dead as granite. 


ing the gospel of work, also sees the future world 
glowing in creative effort and achievements of 
art and better living than we have today. 
Sees Short Week Necessary. 
Just what Edison and Ford think of industrial 
matters and world issues in which labor is pri- 
marily interested have been obtained by the Inter- 


national Labor News Service. The questions put 


to Mr. Edison on these points and his answers 
follow: 

Q—Do you think the five-day week possible 
generally, and desirable? A.—As the introduc- 


tion of automatic machinery becomes general it 
will be compulsory to prevent over-production 
with all its evils. 

Q—Doesn’t the age the 
of handiwork? A.—The machine age will not in- 
terfere with the production of arts. 

Q.—Are the fine arts important to mankind? 
A.—Very important. 

Q.—What do you think life will be like fifty 
A.—No man can predict the 
reaction of a mass of people to a changed con- 
dition. 


machine mean death 


from now? 


Predicts Higher Civilization. 
©.—Do you think man will go through the in- 
dustrial civilization to a higher 
A.,—Yes. 
(.—What do you conceive the human soul to 
be? A.—Man is not the unit of life. He is as 
The unit consists of swarms of 


civilization, the 
age of arts? 


billions of highly organized entities which live 
in the cells. I believe at times when a man dies 


| this swarm deserts the body—goes ont into space, 


* 


hut keeps on, enters into another or last cycle of 
lite, and is immortal. 
Q.—Do you think Bolshevism is a menace to 


the United States? A—Yes, and to every other 
country. 
Thinks Democracy Works. 
Q.—Do you think democracy works? A— 


lairly well, where people are generally intelligent. 
Q.—At what age do you intend to retire from 
active work? A.—A few days before the funeral. 
Q.—How does an idea for an invention occur to 


you? A.—TI go at it by various methods. It would 
take too long to explain. A real new thing like 
a general idea, a beautiful melody, is pulled out of 
space, a fact which is inexplicable. 

Ford Sees Warless World. 

Henry Ford’s remarks were equally striking. 
At one time he worked for Edison. Turning his 
mechanical genius loose on a self-propelling ve- 
hicle he has helped to transform locomotion and 
incidentally the world and amassed a _ billion 
dollars. 

“What do you consider the finest thing in your 
life?” he was asked. 

“Well, I’ve got a job.” 

The possibility of future wars was mentioned. 
He said: 

“T don’t think there will be any future wars. 
Those who cause wars will be exposed and things 
won't be so pleasant with them.” 

“Still, there are four wars going on at present,” 
was Edison’s practical observation. 

Three of America’s greatest—Steinmetz, Edi- 
son and Ford—are fully in accord with labor on 
the inevitability and necessity of the next great 
advance of the workers—the five-day week. 


> 
RELIGION, ROCKEFELLER AND LABOR. 


It is encouraging to see that for the first time, 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish national councils 
have united in studying an industrial situation and 
vindicating the claims of the workers. The joint 
report of these bodies in the case of the protracted 
the Western Maryland Railroad says 
what intelligent Jabor men have long known about 
the ruthless and unfair policy of the management 
which provoked and continued the strike. It could 
be wished that this report had not been so long 
delayed and that these agencies of public opinion 
which are learning to act together should learn 
to act more promptly. 

One exceedingly interesting feature of the situa- 
tion is the role played by the Rockefeller interests. 
Those as the church councils found, 
owned about one-third of the principal stock of the 
road, held as lessor under contract the road’s own 
coal lands, furnishing a large part of the traffic 
of the road, and shared in the control of a bank- 
ing concern which has financial control of the road. 
Yet John D. Rockefeller, Jr., said that he could 
not change a labor policy of which he disapproved. 

This extraordinary inability is the more striking 
in the light of recent events in Wall Street in the 
great battle for the control of the Western Mary- 
land and Wheeling & Erie. The Rockefeller inter- 
ests were bought out at a tremendous price. Their 
stand was partly responsible for the extraordinary 
speculation which sent common stock worth $27 
a share on January 3rd up to $130 on February 8th. 
In other words, the Rockefellers had plenty of 
power to make an enormous clean-up on Wall 
street. No modesty, no deference to other inter- 
ests stood in their way. But when the question 
was merely one of justice to workers they found 
a thousand and one excuses for not forcing through 
a policy which by all the ordinary rules of the 
game they had abundant power to force even if a 
stubborn management was hostile and other 
stockholders indifferent. 


strike on 


interests, 


REAR GUARD DEFENSE NECESSARY. 


Trade unionism differs from other movements. 
It must advance to fulfill its mission and it must 
wage a rear guard defense against privilege seek- 
ers and stealthy foes of liberty. 

Other movements may serenely hold to their 
stated objectives. They can ignore, for instance, 
usurpation of courts, weakening of the law-mak- 
ing branch or wrongs against small nations. 

Other movements may say: “Objection to these 
wrongs is foreign to our purpose.” This the trade 
unionist can not do. His ideals and his instinct of 
self-preservation compel him to resist injustice, 
regardless of shape or form. 

So-called “constructionists” outside our move- 
ment cannot understand the unionist’s militancy, 
his rear guard defense, his continuous attack 
against injustice. 

But the unionist knows wrongs have a direct 
bearing on his individual progress. They will 
entangle him if he ignores them. He can only 
advance as the cause of freedom gains. 

He dare not permit himself to be surrounded 
by those who would undermine principle or who 
would create a vicious precedent by wronging an 
individual. His strength is in his willingness to 
struggle for fundamentals that are his refgue in 
his hour of need. 

He cannot be guided by expediency. Each cause 
is unpopular until it is understood through edu- 
cation and agitation. 

He must challenge every injunction judge, every 
attempt to handcuff labor to employment. He 
must arouse popular protest against child labor to 
fatalities in industry and other anti-social condi- 
tions. 

These rear-guard defenses must continue while 
the frontal movement of organization, higher 
wages, improved working conditions and agitation 
for remedial legislation is carried on. 

Our trade unions rest on a constructive foun- 
dation. Through collective bargaining the or- 
ganized workers would gladly devote their ener- 
gies to solving industrial problems. 

But they cannot ignore rear guard attacks. 
They must maintain a militant policy toward 
those who, by devious methods rather than open 
opposition, would undermine their structure and 
destroy their collective spirit. 

ee 


Annual earnings of wholesale bakeries in this 
country averaged 15 per cent on the investment 
from 1920 to 1925, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion reported to the Senate. If strictly baking 
investment is considered, the report said, earnings 
would show that an annual average of 25 per cent. 
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FIVE DAY WEEK COMING. 
“The best evidence that a shorter work 


week is adaptable to industry is the fact 
that it has been accepted and is operative 
in numerous lines of industry. This 


great reform—the shorter work week— 
is upon us.”—William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
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zbor News Service.) 


are not expe cted 


to make a big 


g in the shorter work w eek movement ow- 


which the unions are 


post-war rf 


slowly overcoming even the steel indus- 
the five-day basis. A 

for last year shows 2.1 

the iron and steel indus- 

is a week. Some 13 per 

1e bar mills have the 

week out 6 per cent of the pud- 


1 workers do likewise. 


> shorter week is also shown 


shine shops throughout the 


f 86,274 workers revealing thirty- 


mn the efficiency basis, and 


4417 loyees thus benetited. Some shops have 
I f full Saturday off 
half Saturday off 


every week. 


nployers have seen the advantage of not 
all 


regular working 


Some et 
i Saturdays and they 
to fiv 


The working hours 


doors at on 
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f six days in the week. 
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3ridgeport (Conn.), valve fac- 
The 
The men used 
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wor k the forty-eight hours 
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on Fridays. The plan 


unanimous vote of the 
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en yers, who liked the idea of having Saturday 
d Su to themselves. 
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th you can aHord to 
id you are in the wrong, 
| and allow your friends 
r yurseli. No one ever 
while in this world that he 
by somebody. Of all times, 
be cheerful and endeavor to 
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Get up and get at something to 


corner where you are.” Let us 
2r-up’’ family.—IJohn Wanamaker. 
> 
The death toll due to automobile operation, ac- 
cording to the California State Automobile Asso- 


ci 1, 


exceeds American army losses during the 
world war. 


— } 


| DEMAND THE 
= UNION LABEL 


AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Counc on your 


Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING — 


HOW TO ADDRESS PERSONS OF RANK. 
The 


and properly, 


President of the United States is usually, 
spoken to as “Mr. President.” In 
“My Dear Mr. President” is good 
“Dear Mr. President.” 


anybody 


writing to him, 
usage, and so is 


Letters to are good either with or 


without the word “my” preceding the word “dear.” 
A member of the American Cabinet may be ad- 
“Dear Mr. ; the head of the 


bureau may be written to as “Dear Mr. Commis- 


dressed as Secretary” 
sioner.” 

A member of the upper branch of Congress is 
“My Dear Senator,” or “Dear Senator”; a member 
of the be written “My 


Dear Mr. Representa- 
tive.” 


lower branch may to as 


Congressman,” or “Dear 


A member of the Supreme Court of the United 
States is “Dear Mr. Justice,” his family 
name if preferred. 


adding 


“May 
are used by lawyers 
but do not find 
into written correspondence. 


“Your Honor” and 


etc:; 


Such expressions as 
Your Honor,” 


in addressing 


it please 


judges in courts, 


their way ordinarily 
“Hon.” can go ahead of any official’s 
name on an envelope; “ 


The word 


Esq.’ may be used in the 


case of a lawyer. 

In writing to a woman whose marital condition 
is unknown to the correspondent it is allowable, 
and becoming customary, to address her as “Dear 


Madam” even though she be unmarried. 


in a 
“Your Imperial Majesty.” 
A King or Queen is to be addressed, in a letter, 
“Madam”), or “Your Majesty.’”’ The 
addressed, “The King’s (or 
Queen's) Most Excellent Majesty. 

Princes and 
royal blood are addressed as “His (or Her) Royal 


An Emperor is to be addressed, 
SPSIEGH OL 


letter, as 


as “Sire” (or 


envelope is to be 


and Princesses other persons of 


UNDERSTANDING DID IT. 


Two fool jackasses—say, get this dope— 
Were tied together with a piece of rope. 
Said one to the other, “You come my way, 
While I take a nibble from this new mown hay.’ 
SLewont? 


said the other, “you come with me, 


For I, too, have some hay, you see.” 
So they got nowhere, just pawed up the dirt, 


And oh, by golly! that rope did hurt. 


Then they faced about, these stubborn mules, 


And said, “We 
“Let’s pull together. 


” 


e’re acting like human fools! 

I'll go your way, 
Then come with me and we'll both eat hay.” 

Well, and liked it, 


And swore to be comrades good and true. 


they ate their hay, too, 


As the sun went down they were heard to bray, 


“Ah, this is the end of a perfect day!” 
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OTTO RASTORFER P. J. BARCHI GUS CORVI 
The Only Union Store in the Mission 


UNION FLORIST 


Funeral Work and Decorations a Specialty 


3017 SIXTEENTH STREET, near Mission St. 
Telephone Market 3285 


4 


W. D. Fennimore 


Prices 


Reasonable 
: eS Eyes Tested 


Se Satisfaction 


Guaranteed 


Highness.” Here, as in the cases above, a letter 
: : s 2508 MISSION STREET.. : 
may begin, “May it please,” following with the 181 Post Street... e { SAN FRANCISCO 
words “Your Majesty” or “Your Royal Highness.” | 1221 - deveais ig ene IRR ea he 
Nay i RISE” CGS AGelie ere 6 any Jet. | 2106 Shattuc WOME e200 Soe Aca. csesecnsgeseea, erkeley 
ee it please,” goes well at the start of any let Wa'Give Mission Street Marchant Coupona 
Lag 5 
A Duke or Marquis is “My Lord Duke” (or 
“Marquis”), a Duke is “His (or Your) Grace.” A eee 
Marquis is also “My Lord,” or “Your Lordship.” ’ ' 
An Earl or a Baron is “My Lord,” or “Your H 
Lordship,” as “the Right Honorable.” WHITTHORNE | 
A Viscount is “the Right Honorable.” ee 
A Baronet or a Knight is “Sir.” { 
Wives of any peer may be addressed as & SWAN ‘ 
“Madam,” with the further alternative of “Your 
Ladyship,” or “Your Grace,” if she is of high rank. 
Women of peer may be addressed also as “the Can and Do 
Right Honorable,” or “the Honorable,” according 
to the rank. The wife of an Earl is a Countess. Undersell 
Abroad, a Cardinal is “Your (or His) Emi- | 
pence, An srchiishap is aus, Lord” or ‘His on good, clean, 1 
Grace.” A Bishop is “My Lord.” An Archdeacon 
is “Venerable Sir.” staple merchandise | 
In the United States a Cardinal is “Your Grace,” 
and so is an Archbishop—or “Most Reverend” can MISSION STREET, NEAR 22ND | 
be used to any high church official. ‘ ! 
An Ambassador is “Your Excellency.” A Minis- Formerly Davis’ Department Store 
ter Plenipotentiary is “Sir.” ML if 
| a eee 4 
j 
THE WORLD'S THE WORLD'S 
FINEST FINEST 1 
FOOD MARKETS FOOD MARKETS | 
SHOPPING EVERY DAY IN THE SPOTLESS FOOD MARKETS MEANS CON. | 
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' STORES IN | 
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OAKLAND ALAMEDA SAN MATEO VALLEJO | 
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THE LABOR GLARION 


BY THE WAY. 


Progress lost a good friend in the death of the 
Rey. Percy Stickney Grant, long a militant liberal 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Dr. Grant, who died February 13 at the age of 
67, was always ready to raise his voice on behalf 
of the toiler and of the poor and oppressed. Again 
and again he championed labor, despite his posi- 
as rector of the wealthy and aristocratic 
Church of the Ascension in New York City. He 
was bitterly criticized for his often advanced and 
unorthodox 


tion 


stand on social, economic and _ re- 
ligious questions, but he stuck to his guns, defy- 
ing the that 
about his In the open forum which Dr. 
Grant maintained for several years at his church 


organized 


storm of opposition at times beat 


head. 
, 
and reform 
movements were given an opportunity to present 
their principles and beliefs to the public. Doubt- 
less considerable wild and unsound opinion was 
aired, but the forum served to direct public atten- 
tion to many 


labor and various radical 


evils interest in 
As 
The nation needs more 


forums of public discussion, and whoever 


and to quicken 
many social aifd economic problems. such it 
served a valuable purpose. 
brings 
one into being, as Dr. Grant did, is deserving 
of praise and recognition as a useful citizen. 

* * * 

Always there is something interesting in at- 
tempts of any classes, groups or even individuals 
to select the greatest men of history. Recently 
there has been a poll taken of the school children 
of the world regarding their choice of the twelve 
greatest heroes of all time. It is refreshing and 
encouraging to know that they selected no pro- 
fessional soldier. George Washington was the 
nearest they came to it and it developed they re- 
garded him as a statesman rather than as a soldier. 
Alexander, Caesar, Frederick the Great and Na- 
poleon Bonaparte are quite happily absent from 
their selected list. Greatness from being mere 
tyrants and autocrats 
them as important. 


killers, does impress 
Distinguished service seems 
to have been the test by which choice was made 
rather than the possession of those high qualities 
of physical or moral courage which we usually 
associate with heroism, although those qualities 
are sufficiently prominent in the list, too. At that, 
the probably notable what it 


omits than for what it contains. 


not 


list is more for 
That is to say, 
while all twelve chosen are probably deserving of 
niches in the hall of heroes, an attempt to single 
them out as the greatest excludes 


too many 


equally great. The names in order of their choice 
are Louis Pasteur, Abraham Lincoln, Christopher 
Columbus, George Washington, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Woodrow Wilson, Florence Nightingale, Joan 


of Are, Socrates, Johann Guntenburg, David Liv- 


' ingstone and George Stephenson. 


SRT ha Ra ti = 


§ substitute 


* * * 
It is estimated that Americans sacrificed six 
million small firs, spruces, pines and cedars in the 
last Christmas celebration. One would have to be 
extremely optimistic to believe these trees were 
cut with any great regard for the future welfare 
of the forests. 
quick handling Christmas 
What with unscientific lumbering and ruthless de- 


The main idea in view was some 


profits from trees. 
nudation of the forests and the seemingly endless 
iorest fires set by sheer carelessness of campers 
and tourists, it would seem that steps might be 
taken to curb this wholesale destruction. It would 
require but little inventive genius to provide a 
for the of a candle-illumi- 


nated tree and_ still bring boundless joy to the 


spectacle 


) "carts of little children in a season of good will 


ind happiness, 
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LABOR QUERIES. 


Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 


b------ ~~. 


Q.—Did the wages of union building workers 
reach a record high figure in 1926? 

A.—Yes. The United States Department of La- 
the wage of 
in 1926 the highest point in 
history, the level of union scales per hour, taking 
all trades into consideration, being 148 per cent 
above the 1913 level. 


bor says scales union construction 


workers were at 


Q.—What is the trade jurisdiction of the To- 
bacco Workers’ International Union? 


A.—The manufacture of smoking and chewing 
tobacco, snuff and paper-wrapped cigarettes. 


Q.—What is the history of the Granite Cutters’ 
International Association of America? 

A.—It was organized at Maine, 
March 10, 1877. Organization of granite cutters 
began as early as 1820, but continued purely local 
in character until 1877, when the local unions met 
in Rockland, Maine, and established the Granite 
Cutters’ National Union. Jurisdiction was after- 
ward extended to Canada, and since 1905 the or- 
ganization has been known as Granite Cutters’ 
International Association of America. 


Rockland, 


Q.—Has the American Federation of Labor 
taken any stand on the organization of newspapet 
editorial workers? 

A.—The 1923 convention — said: 
“The president and Executive Council are hereby 
directed to issue local charters to those employed 
as editorial writers, desk editors, feature writers, 
reporters and news gatherers employed in the news 
departments or contributing to the news columns 
of daily and weekly newspapers.” 

& as 
A CURSE FOR KINGS. 
By Vachel Lindsay. 
A curse upon each king who leads his state, 

No matter what his plea, to this foul game, 

And may it end his wicked dynasty, 


Federation's 


And may he die in exile in black shame. 


If there is vengeance in the Heaven of Heavens, 
What punishment could Heaven devise for these 
Who fill the rivers of the world with dead, 
And turn their murderers loose on all the seas. 


Curse me the men who make and sell iron ships, 
Who walk the floor in thought, that they may 
find 
Each powder prompt, each steel with fearful edge, 
Each deadliest device against mankind. 


Curse me the sleek lords with their plumes and 
spurs, 
May Heaven give their land to peasant spades, 
Give them the brand of Cain, for their pride’s sake, 
And felon’s stripes for medals and for braids. 


Curse me the fiddling, twiddling diplomats, 
Haggling here, plotting and hatching there, 

Who make the kind world but their game of cards, 
Till millions die at turning of a hair. 


What punishment will Heaven devise for these 
Who win by others’ sweat and hardihood, 

Who make men into stinking vultures’ meat, 
Saying to evil still, “Be thou my good?” 


If by the mere force of numbers a majority 
should deprive a minority of any clearly written 
constitutional right, it might in a moral point of 
view, justify revolution—certainly would if such a 
right were a vital one —Abraham Lincoln, in his 
first inaugural address. 
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SHORT STORIES ON WEALTH. 
By Irving Fisher, 
Professor of Economics, Yale University. 


14. Supvly and Demand (Continued). 


The words “supply” and “demand” are often used 
carelessly; but in economics they have definite 
and technical meanings. 

In any market there is a different demand for 
sugar at different prices. We may define the de- 
mand at a given price as the amount of sugar 
which people are willing to buy at that price. In 
the same way the supply at a given price is the 
amount which people are willing to sell at that 
price. If the price of sugar is eight cents a pound, the 
demand for sugar in a given community at a given 
But 
if the price falls to seven cents, the demand would 
It might then be, say, 940 pounds. If, 
on the other hand, the price falls to six cents, the 


It might become, 


time may be, let us say, 900 pounds a week. 
increase. 


demand would rise still further. 
say, 1000 pounds; and so on. 

The supply of sugar, we shall suppose, changes 
in the opposite way. At eight cents it may be 1100 
pounds; at seven cents, 1050 pounds; at six cents, 
1000; and so on. The following table shows these 
figures and others, and constitutes what are called 
“schedules” of demand and supply in relation to 
various prices. 

The “schedule of demand” (the second column) 
shows the largest quantity which will be taken at 
each price (shown in the first column). For in- 
Stance, the table shows (in its first line) that at 
eight cents a pound the largest amount that sugar 
buyers are willing to take is 900 pounds: 


Price Schedule of Schedule of 
Demand Supply 
ft  esed pre renietseeaes hacr ans 900 1100 
SOU seca are re eta ter 940 1050 
LOO conics creme teat aires 1000 1000 
SOW nic, caverta ares oe 1100 900 
SOM SF aint hart tu oretotcas 1250 750 


The supply schedule (third column) tells us the 
largest quantities which will be supplied at stated 
prices. For instance (second line), at a price of 
seven cents a pound the largest amount of sugar 
offered will be 1050 pounds. 

Running the eye down the table, we see that, 
at eight cents the supply exceeds the demand; 
and also at seven cents, although less so; but at 
six cents, supply and demand are equal. For prices 
lower than six cents we find the reverse conditions, 
demand exceeding supply. 

If the foregoing figures represent the demand 
and supply schedules showing the amounts that 
buyers are willing to take and sellers to offer 
at different prices, it is clear that there is only 
that will make supply and demand 
equal. That price is six cents, and that is the price 
that supply and demand will tend finally to fix. 
The price cannot long be above six cents, for then 
supply would exceed demand, and the price would 
tend to fall. Nor can it be long below, for then 
demand would exceed supply and the price would 
tend to rise. 


one price 


For instance, ii the price were eight cents, the 
supply (1100 pounds) would exceed the demand 
(900 pounds) by 200 pounds. Those wishing to sell 
this extra amount would then be unable to do so 
except by offering it at a lower price, and their 
competition would tend to drive the price down. 
On the other hand, if the price were four cents, the 
demand (1250 pounds) would exceed the supply 
(750 pounds) by 500 pounds, and those demanding 
this extra amount would be unable to get it except 
by bidding a higher price, and their competition 
would tend to drive the price up. 

Since, then, the price cannot really be either 
above or below six cents without being driven 
back toward six cents, it must always tend finally 


to be fixed at six cents. A price which thus 
makes supply and demand equal is said to “clear 
the market.” The only way that any other price 
than six cents can be reached, and still have sup- 
ply and demand equal, is through a change in the 
demand schedule or a change in the supply sched- 
ule, or both. As a matter of fact, of course, these 
In this way 
supply and demand operate every day in every 
market to “clear the market” the 
prices for sugar, wheat, cloth, lumber, land, houses, 
rent, interest, stocks, bonds, wages 


other sort of price. 


schedules are changing every day. 
and change 


and every 


_}- 
LABOR MARKET OVERSUPPLIED. 


The supply of labor in all parts of California is 
reported to be in excess of the demand, accord- 
ing to the January report of the United States 
Employment Service. This is due, it is stated, 
to the continued arrival of itinerant workers from 
east and north, attracted by the climatic condi- 
tions in California. 

An increase in the demand for labor, both 
skilled and unskilled, for general building and 
public improvements, is anticipated, as the volume 
of building is growing. Resumption of work in 
railroad shops on full time with full crews, is 
expected soon, as the major lines are planning an 
extensive car and locomotive construction pro- 
gram. 

The labor market conditions are not excep- 
tional, it is declared by the Government report, 
but it is the usual thing at this time of the year 
when the normal labor supply of the State is aug- 
mented by the winter arrivals. 

With the approach of spring, a good demand 
for men in the orchards is expected, as spring 
pruning is started. 

Conditions in other Pacific Coast States are 
usual for this time of the year. Sawmill and log- 
ging operations in Oregon and Washington are 
being resumed, following a shutdown for the 
holiday season and to make the usual mid-season 
repairs. 

+ 
SALARY SURVEY URGED. 

Federal employees are urging the passage of 
a congressional bill that would cause a 
to be made of unequal salaries. 

In a letter to President Coolidge, officials of the 
National Federation of Federal Employees point 
out that provision for such survey was made in 
1923, but nothing has been done by the author- 
ized board. 


survey 


“The result is,” the letter reads, “that govern- 
ment establishments pay different salaries for the 
same kind of work performed under like condi- 
tions in the same community and often in the 
same Federal building.” 


a 


Friday, February 25, 1927 


SHORTER WORK WEEK LOGICAL. 


A. F. of L. Declaration, Detroit (1926) Convention. 

Modern methods of production, the high tension 
of machine operation, the specialization whicl 
forces thousands to perform the same meaning- 
less operation thousands of times per day, ha: 
placed a strain upon the worker’s nervous sys 
tem which is more enervating, more conducivi 
to physical and mental fatigue, than many more 
hours of labor would be where the work called for 


the constant use of the worker’s creative faculties. 


Modern methods of production more and mor: 
tend to make a machine of man. For this reason 
in addition to many others, it is essential the dail) 
hours of labor be reduced, and the number o} 
days per week be shortened. 
the 


American Federation of Labor is justified in de 


lor social reasons, as well as economic, 
claring for a shorter work week as energetically 
as it did in the past for the establishment of thx 


eight-hour day. : 
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Friday, February 25, 1927 
READY TO GO. 


The Union Labor Life Insurance Company is 
no longer an idea. It is now a reality and within 
a month it will be an active insurance institution. 

Office headquarters have been rented in Wash- 
space of 6000 
square feet and suitably arranged for all require- 


ington, D.C., embracing a floor 


ments of a modern equipped and efficient insur- 
ance office. 


For the past several months the foremost ac- 
tuarial concern, Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan, of 
New York City, have been at work on our forms 
of policies, rates and all other technical and expert 
service required for the launching of an eminently 
successful enterprise. 


An expert insurance manager, a man of many 
years’ experience in life insurance work and _ for- 
merly associated with a number of large life in- 
surance companies, has been employed as general 
manager. Likewise, one of the leading actuaries 
of the New York State Insurance Department has 
been engaged as the permanent actuary of the 
company. 


It is further proposed that men of eminence and 
experience in legal, actuarial, banking and invest- 
ment service shall be added to the board of direct- 
ors, thus assuring the shareholders, as well as 
those insuring with the Union Labor Life Insur- 
ance Company that they are to be served in the 
most secure, efficient and profitable manner con- 
ceivable to the human mind and as is dictated by 
the experience of man. 


When the organizing of the Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company was first proposed the goal 
was set for $600,000 in capital stock surplus. We 
have far surpassed this We 
passed $700,000. We have over 50 international 
and national trade unions, over 500 local unions 


expectancy. have 


and many hundreds of individual trade unionists as 
shareholders. 

The board of directors at its meeting held in 
D. C., Wednesday Thursday, 
February 2nd and 3rd, was importuned by a num- 


Washington, and 
ber of requests to withhold closing its stock sales 
in order to permit a number of trade unions to 
take the necessary steps to become shareholders 
and to afford all unions not yet recorded as share- 
holders to become such. 


Inasmuch as the detailed work required to put 
the office of the Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany upon an operating basis will require several 
weeks, and in appreciation of the constantly in- 
creasing interest manifested by organized labor 
in this the decision 
reached that the books of stock subscription be 
held open until Monday evening, February 21st, 
next, and that no further subscriptions be received 
after that time. 


insurance enterprise, was 


Advices and letters received from experienced 
men in the insurance business, the legal field and 
the general business world who have studied our 
plan of organization—our proposed insurance con- 
tracts and arrangements in general prove that all 
are astounded with the remarkable opportunity 
provided organized labor in this insurance venture. 
Such men as Haley Fiske, president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, and William A. 
Day, president of the Equitable Life Insurance 
New York, have exceptionally 
Warm in their praises and assurances of sympa- 
thetic co-operation. Indeed the developments of 
this movement are remarkable to the extreme. 


society of been 


With kindest regards, 
Sincerely and fraternally, 
THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Matthew Woll, President. 
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AS THE WORKER SEES HIS WORLD. 


Thomas A. Edison, noted inventor, declares on 
his eightieth birthday that as introduction of auto- 
matic machinery general the five-day 
week will be compulsory to prevent overproduc- 
tion with all its evils. 

Charles McKemy, member of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, appointed 
State Commissioner of Labor by Governor Moody 
of Texas. 


becomes 


Joint study and report of Protestant, Catholic 


and Jewish church strike of 
Western Maryland railroad engineers and firemen 


blames railroad 


organizations on 


heads for trouble and favors 
workers. 

Patrick Yorke, whose inventions helped to revo- 
lutionize oil and gas drilling operations, dies at 
Washington, Pa., in his seventy-fifth year. 

Panama labor protests to American Federation 
of Labor against treaty which United States is 
seeking to make with Panama. 

Iestaban Padilla, labor leader and former com- 
missioner of labor and agriculture in Porto Rico, 
dies at his home in his forty-eighth year. 

Slowing down of industrial activity in last three 
months of 1926, with output of industry in Decem- 
ber smaller than a year ago, pictured by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in comprehensive review of 
business and financial conditions. 

Witnesses tell New York State Housing Board 
of doubling up of families in small apartments, in 
plea for extension of mergency rent laws. 

International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
suspends four New York City local unions con- 
trolled by Communist leaders. 


, 


Senate and House pass McNary-Haugen farm 
relief bill despite attack on measure by Secretary 
of Treasury Mellon. 

Servants in Hunan province, China, form union 
and fix own terms. 

Professor Henry Steenbock, discoverer of new 
body-building process, gives it to University of 
Wisconsin to benefit humanity. 

Porto Rican Senate and House asks that com- 
plete direction of internal affairs of Porto Rico be 
placed in hands of citizens of islands. 

House of Commons defeats motion by Labor 
members to censure British government for pro- 
posal to “reform” trade union law. 

Joint renewal Jacksonville 
wage scale opened between operators and leaders 
of United Mine Workers at Miami, Fla. 

Three miners lost lives in cave-in of Raven Run 
colliery near Pottsville, Pa. 

Albuquerque (N. M.) afternoon newspapers is- 


conference on of 


sue miniature typewriten editions when their 
plants are tied up by pressmen’s strike. 
> 


Nell—“If a man tried to flirt with you, would 
you call a policeman?” 


Bell—“No, a minister.’—Florida Times-Union. 


[nee 


Buy 


the shoe. 
actually see this Union Stamp. 
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Union Stamped 


We ask all members of organized labor to purchase shoes 
bearing our Union Stamp on the sole, inner-sole or lining of 
We ask you not to buy any shoes unless you 


TRADES UNION PROMOTIONAL SHOW. 

The Union Promotional League gave 
the members of Ladies’ Auxiliary No. 41 of Car- 
Union No. 22 a treat in putting on a 
show at their meeting last Thursday, February 
17th in the Building Trades Temple. 

This Ladies’ Auxiliary has just been organized 
and for educational purposes for its members the 
Trades Union Promotional League was invited to 
put on its union label, card and button review. 

Field Secretary W. G. Desepte, with the assist- 
ance of N. Burton and W. H. Lane of the League, 
put on the following educational and entertaining 
program: A reel of pictures, entitled “Trapping 
Tuna,” showing how these monster fish are caught; 
another reel, entitled “The Sugar Trail,” illustrat- 
ing the growing of sugar beets and the process 
they go through to obtain their sugar content. 

The illustrated union label, card and button talk 
was given by Field Secretary W. G. Desepte. A 
committee of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Trades 
Union Promotional League, composed of Mrs. 
F. E. Lively, Miss Vivian Lively and Mrs. M. H. 
Desepte, addressed the meeting in words of en- 
couragement and as to their duty to organized 
labor in a demand for the union label, card and 
button. 

The program 
distributed 


Trades 


penters’ 


ended with door prizes being 
the lucky number holders. The 
ladies thanked the Promotional League and as- 
sured it that its program was well worth seeing 
and would be glad to have it at 
future date. 


to 


again some 


> 
INFLUENZA DECLINES. 

Intluenza is on the decline. The Public Health 
Service reported only half as many cases for the 
fourth week of 1927 as compared with the same 
1926. Twenty-nine states list 3013 re- 
ported during the week ending January 29, 1927. 
The same states reported 6125 for week ending 
January 30, 1926. 


week of 
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The American labor movement is not just like any other combination of 
workers in the world. In fact, it is very different. It has shaped its policies as nearly 
as possible to fit the needs of the workers of the North American continent and has 
rigidly held to those policies through storm and strife as well as in calm and peace. 
And because of its consistency and persistency it has made greater progress, of a 
real, substantial kind, in a shorter period of time, perhaps, than any other organ- 


ized group of workers anywhere in the world. 


It has sometimes required great courage and determination to strictly adhere 
to its announced principles and purposes, particularly when eloquent dreamers 
have expounded their theories to the less thoughtful and most impatient among the 
organized toilers. It seems to bea fairly common trait of humanity to desire to get 
something for nothing. All down through the ages this apparently has been true, 
and the modern wage worker is no exception to the rule. He is governed by the same 
natural laws and swayed by the same impulses that have moved men from the dawn 
of creation to the present hour, and it has not been very difficult, therefore, for the 
clever spinner of yarns to point out to him the possibility of satisfying his desires 
in this connection by merely following the lead of the dreamers to the promised 


land of Utopia, where little exertion brings big rewards. 


Under such circumstances it is not hard to understand that those who have 
had the main responsibility of holding the good labor ship to her logical course 
have had their patience sorely tried upon occasions by those who would take almost 
any chance on an excursion off into uncharted seas under the impression that their 
conditions were so bad that they could not very well be worse even if the new idea 


should prove to be a delusion or a fraud. 


The American labor movement, however, has always been fortunate enough to 
have had men in positions of power and influence who were both intelligent and 
determined, and who could not be shaken loose from the sound and safe course of 
trade union policy. Well known as this fact is, the rainbow chasers are such hopeful 
souls that even now, after all their years of failure, some of them even yet harbor 
the notion that it is possible to win their point if they can only make conditions 
bad enough to discourage a majority of the organized workers with the present 
scheme of things and plant the seed of failure and helplessness in their minds and 


hearts. 


To bring about this state of affairs in this country, with the labor movement 
stepping from one advanced position to another, is highly improbable. And so long 
as the movement continues the course that has so often been demonstrated to be 
the right, proper and effective one, there is not much chance to fail to make steady 
and sure progress year after year, because the foundation under it is substantial 
and its superstructure has been builded with care and caution. It can, therefore, 
withstand any assault that may be made upon it, whether from the inside or out- 
side, by employers or workers. It has proven its worth and sensible men and 
women will not readily give up the substance in order to grasp at the shadow. Here 
and there a union may temporarily be led astray because of the gullibility of its 
membership, but ordinarily it does not take them long to see the error of their way 
and swing back into line with the bona fide trade union movement in order to 


secure the benefits that come from the following of right policies, 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 

bowel 

A group of British financiers, who loaned money 
to some of the Southern states during the Civil 
War in an effort to destroy the Union, and which 
loans have been repudiated by these states, now 
have the brazenness to ask the United States Gov- 
These 


government 


them good. financial 


this 


ernment to make 


barons wanted to see wrent 
asunder and they loaned the money with that hope 
in mind. If they think the American people are 
going to lend encouragement to that sort of thing 
by paying the loans, they have another think 


coming—and not a happy one either. 


——_—____ 


We are living in an age where it is absolutely 
necessary for men to mingle together and have 
association with each other. Ii is impossible even 
for one desiring to be a hermit to stay away from 
the rest of society, because no matter where he 
goes he will be forced to meet travelers who en- 
croach upon his solitude. Means of transportation 
and communication are today such that distance 
amounts to nothing. The aeroplane travels so 
fast that we are here today and in New York to- 
morrow. The radio carries the human voice in a 
second over thousands of miles of space. These 
things make us all neighbors, whether we like it 
or not, and it is, therefore, absurd for any individ- 
ual or any people to attempt to go it alone and 
without intercourse with others. The labor move- 
ment recognizes the signs of the times and calls 
upon all wage workers to get into the unions and 
act in harmony and co-operation with other work- 
ers, and through such action achieve results that 


will be beneficial to all, materially and spiritually. 


> 


The Board of Supervisors last Monday passed 
the ordinance granting spur track privileges to 
certain firms, with a proviso in it prohibiting dis- 
crimination in the sale of materials against any 
citizen of this city. In other words, those having 
spur track privileges in the future will not be al- 
lowed to operate under the permit system of the 
Industrial Association, which compelled firms to 
refuse to sell materials to contractors employing 
unionists. The streets of the city belong to all of 
the people and are not the exclusive property of 
the 


whom do not live in San Francisco at all, and 


officers of Industrial Association, most of 
members of the Board of Supervisors are elected 
by the people in the granting of privileges to 
concerns who desire to do business here. All this 
proviso means is that the concerns getting spur 
track permits must deal fairly with all our people 
or lose the special favor granted to them. Surely 
there can be no complaint on the part of any 
Certain 
newspapers, under the domination of the Industrial 


reasonable person to such a procedure. 


Association, have been trying to make it appear 
that the Supervisors were discriminating against 
firms desiring spur track permits, but most of the 
people were not deceived by such raw propaganda 
in the interest of the labor baiters. As Abraham 
Lincoln said: “Some of the people can be fooled 
some of the time, and some of them all the time, 
but all of the people cannot be fooled all of the 
time.” The would-be labor crushers should take 
note of this fact and endeavor to be reasonable 
once in a while, 


*? 
WIT AT RANDOM 

[ a Oe el 

Affable Fellow Passenger—“So you are an 

actor? I am a banker, and I think it must be at 


least fifteen years since I was at a theatre.” 

Actor—“And I’m quite certain it’s at least fif- 
teen years at a 
Answers. 


since I was bank.”—London 


A recent visitor to an English prison discovered 
among the inmates a man whom he knew. This 
particular prisoner had been finally laid by the 
heels for swindling, though for quite a time he 
had cut a large figure in English public life. But 
there he was making sacks. 

The visitor went up to him and said, “Why, 
how do you do, Mr. Bottomley? What are you 
doing—sewing ?” 

“No—reaping.”—New York Times. 


Three thousand men and women marched this 
afternoon through streets where once Ben Frank- 
lin trod to his grave in the Old Christ Church 
burial grounds. — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


Evening Public 
8 


Innocence—‘Why does a woman take a man’s 
name when she marries him?” 

Experience—“She might as well take his name, 
‘cause she takes everything else.” 


“My wife explored my pockets last night.” 

“What did she get?” 

“About the same as any other explorer—enough 
material for a lecture.” 


“There's a man outside who wants to know if 
any of the patients 
“Why does he ask?” 


“He says some one has run away with his wife.” 


have escaped lately.” 


A well-known county court judge once rebuked 
a man in court for endeavoring to contirm an 
absurd story told by his wife. “You really should 
be more careful,’ the judge said. “I tell you can- 
didly 1 don’t believe a word of your wife’s story!” 

“That's “all well! You may do as 
like,” answered the man in a mournful tone, “but 
I’ve got to!” 


very you 


“Dear me!” said the good-looking female visitor 
to the superintendent of the insane asylum, “what 
a vicious look that woman has we just passed 
in the corridor! Is she dangerous?” 

“Yes, at times.” 

“But why do you allow her such freedom?” 

“Can’t help it.” 

“But isn’t she an inmate and under your con- 
trol?” 


“No, she’s neither under my control nor an 
inmate. She’s my wife.” 

“A husband leads a dog’s life,” he said. 

“That’s right,” agreed the wife coldly. “He 


growls all day and sleeps all night.” 


Visitor—‘What pretty hair you have, Dorothy. 
You get it from your mother, don’t you?” 

Dorothy—‘“I dess I must ’a got it from papa; 
his is all gone.” 


“Where are you going, ’Arry?” 

“To the doctor’s. I don’t like the look of my 
missus.” 

“Blime! I’ll come with you. I ‘ate the very 
sight of mine.’—The Labor Statesman, Vancou- 
ver, B.C. 


Nine 
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THE CHERRY TREE. 

Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 
truth about many things, sometimes pro- 
foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 
e e 


History is filled with examples of the doctrine 
that the weak have no rights which the strong are 
bound to respect. Of course, in later days at any 
rate, the strong always seek to build up some sort 
of moral justification for their assaults upon the 
weak. This is because a lot of silly twaddle about 
right and wrong has got people into the notion of 
hating to go out as brazenly as of old in the fight 
for empire. To be perfectly candid, there is very 
little right and wrong about the business of em- 
pire building. There may be more or less bluffing 
and preaching about superior civilization and that 
sort of thing, but imperialism goes its way because 
of deeper and less abstract things. The case of 
American conduct toward Latin America is an ex- 
cellent example of all this. 
is under way. 


The march of empire 


* * * 
To be sure, there is talk of protecting American 
lives and property. 
like that. 


There has to be something 
The 1927 model empire doesn’t just go 
and grab a little nation by the hair and wring its 
neck without building up at least a semblance of 
a moral bulwark. So officialdom talks about pro- 
tecting lives and property. Not an American life 
has yet been shown in danger. 
been hurt. No American 
damaged or confiscated. 


No American has 
is reported 
When that story wore 
There 
We have paper rights to 
dig a canal across Nicaragua and we have rights 
to build a naval base in Fonseca Bay. These we 
are to protect by our interference. 


property 


thin we were given the “low down” on it. 
were deeper reasons. 


It is not shown 
that anyone plans to blow away the land where 
the canal may some day be dug, or to throw Fon- 
seca Bay out into the ocean. Those things can- 
not be damaged by civil war in Nicaragua. But 
there must be some kind of a story told and this 
is the best that can be hatched up. Under such 
flimsy cloaks our fleet mobilizes and our troops 
occupy city after city to protect a so-called presi- 
dent who is known as Wall Street's handy man. 
* * * 

Of course, what is back of the whole tragic per- 
formance is the spread of empire. There is a new 
kind of imperialism abroad and it is time it was 
understood, particularly by Americans. American 
imperialism is not concerned with mere territory. 
It is concerned with financial exploitation. We 
are confronted by and we are dealing with a new 
financial imperialism, the strongest kind of impe- 
rialism the world has ever known. 
wealth and 


The financial 
America constitutes just 
about the most formidable force in the world to- 
day. 


power of 


It demands principalities, colonies, tributary 
subject nations and peoples. This is the 
thing that is forcing its will upon American for- 
eign policy and getting its grip on a great portion 
of the surface of the known world. 

* * * 


and 


What is going on in Latin America is little more 
than a sideshow. By other, but no less effective 
methods, Europe is feeling the grip of this ex- 
panding power. Europe tries, by forming its own 
great production and financial combinations, to 
protect itself. A battle of super-giants looms. 
The strongest government, as such, will not win. 
The strongest financial power will win. We are 
seeing something new in the world. Financial 
imperialism is ruthless, resourceful—and it must 
have room. When financial 


imperialism goes 


spreading it is interesting to watch the helpless- 
ness—or subserviency—of diplomats, as they are 
called. 


WOMEN WORKERS. 


employment for 


Good conditions of women 
workers mean good health and good business, ac- 
cording to a slide film just released and ready for 
circulation by the Women’s Bureau, the agency in 


the U.S. 


task of looking after the more than eight and one- 


Department of Labor, charged with the 


half million women wage earners of the country. 


The film, designed for use in a stereopticon ma- 
chine, is a popular presentation of standard work- 
ing conditions for women, The pictures illustrating 


these standards were taken in progressive factories 


during working hours and depict actual women 
operatives. The scenes, which are preceded by 
brief and catchy explanatory titles, portray such 


good work room features as modern and scientific 


methods of lighting; ventilating systems for the 


heat and humidity; comfortable 


to the work and the worker, and 


regulation of 
seats adjusted 
safety devices for the prevention of accidents. 
The good service facilities advocated for women 
mothers. as shown in the hlm, include sanitary 
supplying hot 


a lunch room 


bubble fountains; a wash room 


water, soap and individual towels; 
where hot, nourishing food can be secured at noon; 
toilet installations 


on the basis of 1 


a clean room equipped with 


for every 15 women; a satisfac- 


tory cloak room with well-ventilated lockers; a 


rest room to revive flagging energies, and first-aid 
to be administered by a responsible 
person in case of accident or illness. 


equipment, 


The film is 
pared by the Women’s 


the third of a series of three pre- 
dealing with spe- 
cial problems of wage-earning women. The films 
are lent by the Bureau, free of charge, to individ- 
for educational purposes. 


Bureau, 


uals and organizations 
“Women Who Toil Spin Through the 
Ages” is the title of the first film, which is historical 


In nature, 


and 


showing the progress of women in in- 


dustry and industrial changes affecting women. 


The 
trating the 


presentation illus- 
problems of 


workers and wage 


second is an allegorical 


and social 


home 


economic 


women who are both 


earners. 
Other films lent by the bureau to agencies de- 
sirous of obtaining information in popular form 


about wage-earning women are two motion pic- 
tures. The one, a two-reel film, entitled “The 
Women Workers, Past and Present,” contrasts 


women’s industrial activities in a former era with 


occupations in factories, mills and 


It also depicts the benefits that have 


their present 
work shops. 
come to society from modern wholesale manufac- 
together with certain resultant hardships 
tor the women engaged as wage earners outside 
the home. The ways in which these difficulties can 
be removed, the need for more widespread prog- 
ress and the efficiency of good legal standards for 


women workers are graphically set forth. 


turing, 


The second movie, “When Women Work,” gives 
the story of two girls at work in different fac- 
tories, the one under poor conditions, the other in 
This 
picture makes a visual and vivid plea for short 
hours, work by 
women, as vocational training and the 
ial opportunities for the two sexes. 

> 
COMPANY “UNION” LEADS WAGE CUT. 


Forced to meet the low wage scale agreed to by 
Rockefeller’s Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
“union,” miners employed at Crested Butte, 
pended work. 

The Rockefeller 
Recently 


a well-managed plant with high standards. 


equal pay for equal men and 


well as 
same industr 


sus- 


leads in wage cutting. 
the State Industrial Commission allowed 
a cut in wages to meet a freight rate increase at 
the instigation of the Fuel and Iron Company. 
Later the freight rate was reduced, but the wages 


were not restored. 


“union” 
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LITTLE ESSAYS ON LITTLE THINGS 


Written for The Labor Clarion When the 
Spirit Moves H. M. C. 


OLD PHILOSOPHY. 


According to my reference books, there was a 


philosopher born in 1694 named Francois Marie 


Arouet. He wrote a number of deeply philo- 


sophical works in the form of romances. Some of 
his stories were based on facts of the highest and 
most unassailable order, drawn from Holy Works 
of every description, including, of course, the 


Hol ba 


individual 


Bible. They say he was a great defender of 
think 


of persecution and injustice of 


right to what one will and as 
well the enemy 


kind, 


majority or 


which are always practiced by the 
Naturally, 


every 
the more powerful. this 
philosopher is dead, my books giving the year of 
1778—but his still 
live. One of his romances is entitled “The Story 
Let me quote some of it: 


his translation as romances 
of a Good Brahmin.” 

Said the Brahmin to me one day, “I wish I had 
On my asking why, he an- 
and 


never been born!” 
“I have been studying forty years, 
I teach others and my- 
Such a state of 


humiliation 


swered: 
that is forty years wasted. 
self am ignorant of everything. 
with so much 
and disgust that my life is intolerable. 
in Time, and yet I do not 


I am at a point between two 


affairs fills my soul 


I was 
born in Time, I live 
know what Time is. 

men say, and | have no 


eternities, as our wise 


conception of eternity. I am composed of matter. 
I think, but I have never been able to learn what 
produces my thought. 1 do not know whether or 
no my understanding is a simple faculty inside me, 
digesting, and 
head as I grip 


is the cause of my 


such as those of walking and 


whether or no I think with my 
hands. Not only 


the cause of my actions 


with my 
thought unknown to me; 
is equaily a mystery. I do not know why I exist, 
and yet every day people ask me questions on all 
these points. I have to reply, and as I have noth- 
ing really worth saying I talk a great deal, and 
am ashamed of myself afterwards for having 
talked. 

“Tt is worse still when I am asked if Brahma 
was born of Vishnu or if they are both eternal. 
witness that I have not the remotest 
idea, and my ignorance shows itself in my replies. 
‘Ah, holy one,’ people say to me, ‘tell us why evil 
pervades the earth?’ I am in as great a difficulty 
as those who ask me this question. . I read 
our ancient books, and they double my darkness. 
I talk to my companions: Some answer me that 
we must enjoy life and make game of mankind; 
others think they know a lot and lose themselves 
wild ideas. Everything increases 
my anguish. I am ready sometimes to despair 
when I think that after all my seeking I do not 
know whence I came, whither I go, what I am 


nor what I shall become.” 


God is my 


in a maze of 


The author then goes on to contrast the mental 
condition of an old simpleton of a woman with 
that of the wise Brahmin. If she could obtain a 
little Ganges water wherewith to wash herself, 
she thought herself the happiest of women, How- 
ever, neither the wise Brahmin nor any of his 
philosophical friends would have been willing to 
purchase happiness or contentment at the expense 
of brains and “But, on reflection, it 
seems that to prefer reason to felicity is to be 
very senseless. How can this contradiction be 
explained? Like all the other contradictions. It 
is a matter for much talk.” 


reason. 


POSTAL RATES. 


The Senate recently voted a general revision of 
the postal rates in adding a series of amendments 
to the House bill proposing a reduction from 2 
cents to 1 cent’in the rate on postal cards. In 
the amendments several reductions were made on 
third and fourth class mail matter. The 
measure passed without a record vote and now 
goes to conference. It was estimated by Chairman 
Moses of the postal committee that these reduc- 
tions would mean a loss of about $30,000,000 an- 
nually in revenue. 


= > 
MUST SUPPORT WIVES. 


For an alien to fail to support his wife or minor 
child, means deportation if a bill 
introduced by Representative Dickstein of New 
York is passed. The bill provides that the alien 
may stay in the United States provided he gives 
satisfactory assurance that he will make provision 
for the maintenance of the wife or 
child. 


second, 


living abroad, 


continued 
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NEPTUNE TO WORK FOR yOu AND ME. 


Edison of 
He has been discovering a 


M. Georges Claude, the so-called 
France is at it again. 
way to make the ocean work, according to an 
When we remember 
we reflect that 


Claude is one of the world’s great scientists who 


article in Forbes Magazine. 
how much ocean there is, and 
has made good on his promises to date, we are all 
entitled to a pleasurable thrill. No one 
quite yet, to be whether the 
industry is to be revolutionized or not. 
shall all know pretty The capital is ready. 
An experimental station in the deep sea is about 
to be constructed. 


knows 
sure, whole power 
3ut we 


soon. 


Claude has not 
harnessed 


understood that M. 


” 


It must be 


“harnessed the tides,’ he has nothing 


but the temperature of the ocean; or, to be more 
exact, he has harnessed the difference in temper- 
ature between the warm surface of the tropical 


seas and the cold, cold depths. 


The discovery is not exactly new that the ocean 
is warmer in some places than it is in others. But 


it has remained for M. Claude to perceive the 
power possibilities residing in this difference in 


temperature. 


The temperature of the surface water in the 
tropical seas is almost constant in any given place, 
usually slightly over 80 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
temperature at a given depth is also quite con- 
stant; and at four thousand feet it usually approxi- 
mates 40 degrees Fahrenheit. M. 
idea was to pump this cold water 
and use it to 
warmer 


Claude’s simple 
to the surface 
made from ‘the 


condense steam 


surface water. 


In the experimental station which is about to 
be built, there will be a series of boilers contain- 
ing surface water. Vacuum pumps will then re- 
in these boilers until the water 
in them boils, and the steam produced will be run 
through a sufficiently large turbine and condensed 
of the cold 
depths 4000 feet below. 


duce the pressure 


by means water pumped from the 


As to the actual power 
have as yet only 


thus to be released, we 
the laboratory calculations. The 
estimate is, however, that the power from the vol- 
ume of water pumped from the depths will be 
equal to the power which would be 


the same 


derived from 
actually falling 333 
the new natural resource, 
if it fulfills expectations, can be compared only 
to Niagara Falls; or rather, to as many Niagaras 
as anybody 


volume if it were 


feet. In other words; 


cares to dream of. Niagara, so far, 
has been the ideal site for power development. If 
it should turn out that almost any spot in the 
tropical seas is even better, we may let our imag- 
inations soar to the limit and be pretty sure at 


that that they will not catch up with the reality. 


> 


OPPOSE NIGHT WORK. 


A House committee favors a bill that would 


penalize postoffice night work. Extra pay at the 


rate of 10 per cent of the hourly rates in provided. 


“Postal workers prefer shorter hours for night 


work to increased pay, but this bill will tend to 


reduce night work,” said Thomas F. Flaherty, sec- 


retary of the National Federation of Postoffice 
Clerks. 

“If the Postoffice Department is required to pay 
a higher rate for night work it will concern itself 
With a stricted regulation of bulk mailing of unim- 


portant matter that is now 


given service during 


the night. It is contended that there is unnec- 


essary night work and much of this will be elimi- 


nated if it is made costly.” 


CHANGE FRONT TO SERVE THEIR ENDS. 


Blocs in the national Congress, which were con- 
demned a few months ago, are now favored by 
former opponents of this system. 

The McNary-Haugen farm bill and the Pep- 
per-McFadden banking bill have smashed party 
Congress 
with the 
party lines through the bloc system are using this 
method. 


lines, and members of who would 


frighten the people disappearance of 


The reason, of course, is that the bloc system 
When the “ 


they opposed it. 


will help them. shoe was on the 


other foot” 

Political observers agree that the present ten- 
dency will further weakening of the 
spirit and discipline, and will go a long 
non-partisan 


result in 
party 
ways toward developing a stronger 
sentiment throughout the country. 
On both the iarm bill and the banking bill, 
members of Congress have generally divided on 
economic lines. 
Federal banks 
to open branches and indefinitely extend the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board charter eight years before it 
expires. Opponents claim this will entrench mem- 
bers of the Federal banking system in their control 
of governmental and private finance. 


The banking bill would permit 


In a three-hour attack on the bill, Senator 
Wheeler declared that a banking lobby is sup- 
porting the bill and that there is as much need 
for newspapers to demand that President Cool- 
idge veto it as the farm relief measure. 

“In my judgment,” Senator Wheeler said, “20 
per cent of the senators have not read this bill. 
There is no need to jam through this legislation 
in the closing hours of this session when it is not 
and the 
Senate, and not even by the members of the com- 


understood by the people, the nation 


mittee who reported it out. 


said about the 
but to say anything 
banking bloc is lese 
that the Federal Reserve 
Board is all bad, but why is an effort being made 
now, 


been a deal 
the farm 


members of the 


“There has great 


members of bloc, 
about the 
majesty. I don’t say 
eight years before its present charter expires, 
to pass this bill? 

“There has been tremendous pressure for this 
who are against it because 
they are afraid it will put them out of business, 


bill. Little bankers, 


have been made to change their minds for fear of 
The pressure which has made 
men who denounced it before change their minds 


being disciplined. 


has also shifted sentiment in the newspapers. If 
Jackson could hear some of the things 
that are being said now he would turn over in his 


Andrew 


grave,” 


> 
THE FIVE-DAY WEEK WILL COME. 


Workers should not be worried or disturbed by 
heated attacks on the proposed five-day week. The 
abolition of the twelve-hour 
shift in the steel industry and, 


eight-hour workday, 
in fact, every ad- 
vance made by labor has been denounced in pre- 
cisely the same way as the five-day week proposal 
All far- 
reaching improvements in the condition of labor 


is now being assailed in certain quarters. 


have been denounced as ruinous to industry and 
the nation. The same charge is being hurled at 


the five-day week. The five-day week, however, 
is already here in certain industries and these in- 
dustries have The shorter work 
week will come in other industries when they are 
it by 
and it will come in all industry when all industry 
Evolution fights for the five- 
there is no 


not been ruined. 


ready for reason of increased production, 


is likewise ready. 


day week and evolution, 


stopping 
in industry, government, 
any of the activities of mankind. 


whether in nature, or in 
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21 held in recent 


meeting of No 


es | 
mo and special 


ot routine 


months a great a 


business was disposed of last Sunday afternoon. A 


esume of the business follows: Secretary reported 
1424 cards on deposit, a gain of ten during the 
past n t F. Bevans. Norman Both- 
we Redvers tt, Moses 
‘ | Sa x l MeGraw 


ed applications tor me 
> renort read and adopted 
ee eport Was Tread and adopted, 
4% the apprentices appearing at the last 
meeting e com nittee failed to make satis- 
] =] : furthe 
Tac ¥ snowing be recalled fc turther 


committee meeting. 
reported favorabl 
Jeers, is 5. Goulc 
EF. McKenna; J. A 
S. Weir 


were admitted and 


y 
1, 


and with 


ft a New savings 


Brotherhood Bank 


as the the past month the fol- 

wing 1 to the list as being tair 
t the Vk Aff, Cloister Press, Patter- 
son & ivan, Eastman & Co., a1 Johnck & 
Seege t was reported that the application for 
the ¢ endorsed at the January 


L. Brown, had been denied 
count of insufficient 
CoN 
as of graduation from the 


ion. The 


executive coun 
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ership C seers 


were 
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sum of 


referendum defense com- 
ed in perfecting 
District Court 


granted a temporary 


United States 
had 


council from 


mailer 
Atlantic 


1e «so-called 
esolution from 
tive council to sub- 
of the submission 


id going on record as 


in Congress, 


the followi 
Mitchell, Sr. 
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George E. ' 
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their old 
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snning these 


, Zealand: 


82 m from Auckland, 


of the King country, with the tem- 


past week varying from &2 to 
day. So 
letter writing 


nent under such 


cc 

eed to you I have been on a 
r« has taken me to a great num- 
ber of places, and I must say that it has proved an 


to Mrs. Mitchell and myself to 


has taken place in 


more than forty 


its wondertul 
The export 


of the world 


en Auckland and Lon- 

ts of the products men- 
fe) lu and Van- 

a contented mind, 


New 
to be 


Zealand residents, and 


few and far between. 
dot both Waikato 


sides of the 


1 which has its source at Lake 
iver wends its way through for- 


districts, until it 
t of New Zealand 
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into the Tasman Sea. It is a beautiful sight in 
Hamilton and parks on both sides of the river for 
that is hard 
Auckland 


province that I first saw the light of day during 


a great distance lend enchantment 


to describe. It was in this section of 


the strenuous times of the Maori War. Residents 


of Auckland are great lovers of sport, and every 
tew days there is a tournament of some descrip- 


tion or other. 


Horse racing, of course, predomi- 


this regard, and practically everybody 


lates in 
their little bit on the game of chance in pick- 


ing the winner, To tell the truth, I have not been 


much of a success in this regard. But 1 have had 


a lot of fun and experience—mostly the latter. 
“Industrially, affairs are in pretty good shape in 


this vicinity, but I learn that in various sections 


Zealand 


great discontent, especially among the seamen’s 


of New away from Auckland there is 


organizations. This, undoubtedly, will interest 
Paul Scharrenberg, and I believe he will be noti- 
fied in due time of the existing conditions. I have 
booked passage for Australia, leaving Auckland 
on March 4th, and I am hoping that the con- 
troversy now existing will be amicably settled 
prior to that time, because I do not feel like mak- 
ing the trip of 1200 miles in a rowboat. Twelve 
hundred miles is a long trip, especially when one 
cannot box a compass. 

“There is a very popular law throughout New 
Zealand, and that is anti-Volstead. The privilege 
is not abused to any large degree, hotels (saloons) 
opening at 9 a.m. and closing at 6 p.m., with no 
Sunday opening. This was a war measure 
been the 
and the most ardent 
supporters of those opposed to the traffic admit 
that it will be a very long time before the condi- 
tion is The are very 
nounced in their attitude toward the law-breakers, 


and 


and has 


never been repealed. It has means of 


popularizing the business, 


changed. authorities pro- 
this has created a feeling among the populace 
that has brought great respect for the existing law. 

“We leave this section tomorrow, February Ist, 


for the far-famed Waitomo Caves, which is the 
mecca for tourists traveling through New Zea- 
land. From there it is our intention to visit 
Rotorua, well known for its thermal region. Inci- 


dentally, I met our old 


fried, F. W. Kellogg of 


Los Angeles, who was making a world tour, 
accompanied by Mrs. Kellogg, on the palatial 


steamship Carinthia. It would have done you good 
to see the expression on Kellogg’s countenance 
when I accosted him on the dock previous to his 
going to Milford Sound, South Island. You know, 
world travel is net confined to millionaires these 
days. 

“This is the end of my brief screed. * * * Best 
wishes to the membership of No. 21, even if I am 
7000 miles away.” 

Mr. Mitchell clipping, which 
Was an account of the annual election of officers 


then enclosed a 


for Auckland Typographical Union and made 
the following comment: 

“The enclosed squib is of a little interest to 
some of the members of No. 21. Tom Phillips, 


president, now 75 years old, was my foreman at 
the office of Wm. Atkin when I was an appren- 
tice; J. C. Chappell was an old mate of my 
brother, Frank, now in the Star office, while P. df 
Koeford is a brother of “Bill” Koeford, who was 
a case-holder on the Call previous to the introduc- 
tion of machines, and later became one of the 
iastest the Australian provinces. 
“Bill” Koeford is now in Durban, South Africa. 
| Joe Rae, Sr., remembers Koeford.” 

The San Francisco Progressive Club will meet 
Sunday, February 27th, at 1 p.m., in the Labor 
Temple, 16th and Capp streets. All members of 
the International Typographical Union are cor- 
dially invited to attend, 

Bye Brown, who represented Fresno Union at 
| the Colorado Springs convention, spent a few days 
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in this city last week calling on old friends. 

Floyd Parks, member of the executive commit- 
tee, announces that he has purchased a new home 
in Burlingame. Mr. and Mrs. Parks have not 
moved to their new home as yet, but are planning 
on joining the gang of a dozen or so who regu- 
larly make the 5:15 en route south each evening. 

G. M. Babcock, who has been employed in the 
Cagley chapel during the past few weeks, received 
word this week of the passing of his father in an 
Eastern state and left to attend the funeral. Mr. 
Babcock plans to remain in the East. 

James P. Olwell is, perhaps, the busiest man in 
town these days. He is again engaged in a work 
which he started some forty years ago, and now 
it is his intention to never quit until his labors are 
amply rewarded. Early in the year of 1887, many 
years before a great many of the membership of 
this union were born, Jim Olwell, with one or 
two others since dead, conceived the idea of form- 
ing an organization which would prove of mutual 
benefit to the members of the union, and in the 
following May, with only enough present to fill 
the few offices and a board of directors, the Union 
Printers’ Mutual Aid Society came into existence. 
Jim was the first president, and he held the office 
From its incep- 

both 


for several consecutive terms. 


tion the prosper, 


numerically and financially until now it is recog- 


organization began to 


nized as one of the strongest societies of its kind 
With a small 
initiation fee and dues of only $1.25 per month, 


in the jurisdiction of the I. T. U. 


the sick and death benefits are, perhaps, greater 
than many of the fraternal organizations in exist- 
ence. Now the society is to celebrate the fortieth 
anniversary on an elaborate scale with a grand 
ball and entertainment at the Auditorium 
next May, and Olwell is one of its most enthusi- 
astic boosters. Just as he did some forty years 
ago, he is now engaged in a membership drive. 
He is 


benefits of the society to those eligible for mem- 


Civic 


visiting the various shops, extolling the 
bership, and is meeting with much success. Mem- 
bership is open to all, between the ages of 21 and 
45 years, who are affiliated with either San Fran- 
cisco or Oakland Typographical Unions and the 
Mailers’ Union, and it is Olwell’s intention 
to have as many of these as possible on the mem- 


local 


bership roll of the seciety by the time the fortieth 
anniversary rolls around. All he asks that those 
eligible for membership give him an attentive ear 
when he calls, for which he feels his labors will 
be rewarded after the members of the union are 
acquainted with the great benefits derived for the 
small amount of money expended monthly in dues. 
To those on whom it will be impossible to call, 
Olwell 


from 


be obtained 
Mission 


similar information can 


Albert 


says 
Secretary Springer at 565 


Street. 


= > 
MAILER’S NOTES. 
By Edward P. Garrigan. 

Through the good efforts of George W. Lewis, 
general manager of the Recorder Publishing Com- 
pany, Leon B. Smith was placed in the San Fran- 
cisco Hospital. We are glad to see an employer 
taking an interest in the welfare of his employees. 


His efforts in Leon’s behalf are greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Well, I don’t know whether you would call 
George Spang and Charley Pirie fishermen or 


not. They brought home two small perch and 


two rock cod. Not even a good meal for a small 
house cat. 

Oh, boy!—I beg your pardon. I mean girl—Al 
Mcleod 
Chronicle mail room, all puffed out of shape. He 
walked up and down the floor going about his 


came to work the other night, in the 


work without even saying a word to anybody. 
Something very unusual for Al. He generally 
comes in with a smile for everybody. Finally, 


Del Carlo said to the chairman: “Frin, I think 
Mac must be sick, ask him if he wants you to get 
him a sub?” Frinthrop walked up to Mac and said, 
“Tf you are sick I will put Teddy Johns on in 
your place.” “Of course 
not sick, I was just thinking how happy I would 
be when my daughter grows up.” With that the 
secret was out. 


Mac flew at him. "Im 


Mac is a proud papa. 
order. 


Congratu- 
A ten-pound baby girl, 
Congratulations from yours 


lations were in 
bless her little heart. 
truly. Watch for announcement of the christen- 
ing. Hope mother and baby are doing nicely. 
Traffic was much congested at Third and Mar- 
ket streets the other afternoon and everybody 
rushing from lunch was put out a little by having 
to walk two that 
the traffic 
Larry 
Voce De 
Market 
Yes, he has 


around or three automobiles 
were parked on the sidewalk. When 
officers were called to the scene 
White, the mailer-sportwriter of the 
Popolo, trying to make left 
street in his new Flint touring car. 
a new boat, 1927 model. 


found 
turns on 


Oh, he’ll have a heluva 
time burning up the highways between here and 
El Verano. Chick Allen is fixing up his Paige so 
that he can trade it in for a Rolls-Royce. 

Milton (Jazz) Fowler was painfully injured last 
week when he tripped over a mail sack in the 
Julletin The 
whether he will have to place his ankle in a cast 


mail room. doctor does not know 


or not. From all reports “Jazz” will be off some- 
Homer Huddelson is subbing for him. 
Mutual 


time. 

The of the Printers’ 
Aid Mr. and Mrs. Al 
Springer on the birth of a daughter. It won’t be 
the president of the Mutual Aid passing the cigars 


mailer members 


wish to contgratulate 


around at the next meeting of that society. 

It is pleasing to the officers to see the wonder- 
For the benefit 
of the stay-at-home members, who were unable to 


ful attendance at our meetings. 


get to the meeting, the table was cleared for the 
Nomination of of- 
If A. 


Tapps and George Spang will run a little faster 


first time in several years. 


ficers will be in order at the next meeting. 


next meeting Sunday they may get in before the 
sergeant-at-arms locks the door. 

The secretary reported that under the new sys- 
tem of collecting dues we have swelled our treas- 
ury to the extent of $302 and some odd cents. Sixty 


members and all apprentices answered the roll 


call. Keep coming and get your information 


first-hand, 


> 


We are made for co-operation, like feet, like 
hands, like eyelids, like the rows of upper and 
lower teeth. To act against one another, then, is 
contrary to nature, and it is acting against one 
another to be vexed and turn away. — Marcus 
Aurelius. 


Thirteen 


A FEW HINTS. 
One ounce of loyalty is worth a pound of clev- 
erness. 
Patience makes kings. 
Talk less and listen more. 


The devil gave us our relatives, but, thank God, 
we can choose our friends. 


Happiness is a habit; cultivate it. 

Get your happiness out of your work or you 
will never know what happiness is. 

Constantly strive to make your best better. 

Speak well of every one, if you speak of them 
at all. None of us are so very good. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of February 19, 1927. 


Meeting called to order at 8:15 p.m. by Presi- 
dent Wm. Stanton, 
Roll Call of Officers—Financial Secretary Mc- 


Tiernan excused. 


Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous 


meeting approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 


Credentials—Journeymen Tailors No. 80, Rose 
Grundman, vice Mary Cronin. Web Pressmen, 
Daniel C. Murphy. Delegates seated. 

Communications — Filed — From the American 


Federation of Labor, relative to the policy of our 
government toward Nicaragua and Mexico. From 
Welch, H. R. Bill No. 
14696, an act to amend the salary rates contained 


Congressman relative to 


in the compensation schedules of the Classitica- 


tion Act of March 4, 1923. 


Referred to Executive Committee—From United 


Laborers’ Union, requesting an increase of $1.00 
per day for the sewer cleaners. From Grocery 
Clerks’ Union, requesting that the Jenny Wren 
Stores, Inc., be placed on the unfair list. From 
Chauffeurs’ Union. Communication from the 
League of Nations Non-Partisan Association, 


tendering a speaker for one of our meetings on 
the subject of the League of Nations; moved that 


the communication be filed; amendment, that the 
Council invite one of the speakers to address the 


Council; motion as amended carried. 


Report of Executive Committee—Recommended 
that the Council declare its intention of levying a 
boycott on the Mann Manufacturing Company of 
Calif. ; 


Berkeley, report concurred in. 


Reports of Unions—Grocery Clerks—Requested 
the Clerks’ button 
Lumbermen—Business 


a demand for when making 


purchases. very quiet; 
building material yard of Carpenters turned over 


Ardsdale Bakers—An- 
drews-Willmans building; 


to Von -Harris. Cracker 


have moved into new 


the 
and California 


retail: American, 


Mutual 


they sell wholesale and 
Standard, 


Biscuit Companies 


Independent, 


are fair. Upholsterers—Are 
still having difficulty in several shops in the city. 
Electrical workers No. 6—Have received an 
$1.00 per day 


the Department of Electricity. 


in- 


crease of for men employed by 


Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 


New Business—Moved that the Secretary be 


instructed to invite a representative of the City 
Engineer's Office to address the Council on the 
proposed bond issue for Municipal Railway ex- 


tensions; motion carried. 


Moved that the privilege of the floor be granted 
to committee from the Per Diem Men’s Associa- 
tion; motion carried. 


Moved that the Secretary be instructed to wait 
on the Board of Supervisors and the Board of 
Public Works to have the ordinance pertaining to 
holidays per diem employees carried into 
effect; motion carried. 


for 
Receipts—$609.95. Expenses—$175.00. 
Council adjourned at 9:45 p.m. 
submitted, 


Fraternally 


JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
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REAL WAGES AT HIGH PEAK. 
The conversion of employers to the newer eco- 
important factor to 
future 


There is no longer 


is an 
the 
human services will command. 


nomics of high wages 


consider in forecasting prices which 


an important capitalistic group waiting for a pro- 
“deflate” labor. 
no longer much complaint about the 
of labor. 


pitious moment to There is, in 


fact, “inetf- 
ficiency” Management has come to feel 
a responsibility for stirring the interest and ener- 
when it fails to do so, it 


gies of workingmen, and, 


is beginning to blame itself. Employers have a 
new respect for human beings on their payroll 
and recognize that it is the job of the management 
to use labor economically. Accordingly, employ- 


ers supplement human effort with machine 
and elimination of economic 


waste they reduce the unit cost of production. 


pro- 
duction, through 

At present there is an era of good feeling be- 
tween capital and labor. The optimists feel that 
it will last forever. It seems more reasonable to 
the the statement that the 
good feeling will last as long as general business 
flourishes. 


restrict prophecy to 


As long as labor stands ready to join forces with 
capital to find ways of reducing unit costs of pro- 
duction, high wages rest on a firm economic foun- 
dation. 

Will high wages last? 
interest in this 
limited to the near future. 

I have examined high wages in 
the United States, and have compared my own 
conclusions with those of the leading labor econ- 
omists of the United States. In opinion, 
though there will be adjustments up and down to 
bring wages in individual trades in line with the 
general wage level and in the general wage level 
in accordance with changing business conditions, 
the American system of diffusing widely relatively 
high purchasing power through wages has come to 
stay.—Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, 
azine. 


Practical query is, of, course, 


the bases of 


my 


in Forbes Mag- 
Poa ll, 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List’’ of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 

Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 

Chas. Corriea & Bro., Poultry, 425 Washing- 
ton St. 

Foster’s Lunches. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 

Goldstone Bros., 


——-s 


manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission 

Market Street R. R. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 

Regent Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 

Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 
Ecuador: Italian and Norwegian Immigrants— 
The provided 
passage for a group of Italian immigrants, who are 


Government of Ecuador recently 
Norwegian 
same time. 
the 


to augment a contingent of forty-five 
immigrants, expected in port about the 
Half-Time—With a 


machine-made 


France: reduction in 


demand for laces, a few factories 


are said to be working on half-time. 


Ireland: Increased Employment—A recent off- 
cial return of facts and figures relating to employ- 
ment in the industries protected by the tariff ap- 
pears to indicate a fair amount of expansion in 
Irish manufacturing, and that employment in these 


industries has increased by 9080 since 1922. 


Lost 
SSoctala 


Sweden: Working Days—A recent issue 
Medde 
odical published by the Royal Swedish Board for 
Social Work, 
total number of working days lost, 
is estimated at 30,351,070. 


of the Landen,” a monthly peri- 


contains an article stating that the 
1915 to 1925, 
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SPUR TRACK PASSED. 


Supervisors are resting now after one of the 
most strenuous sessions of recent history Monday. 
Features of the long session were: 


Passage of the spur track permit for the Pratt 
Building Material Company. Passage of an ordi- 
nance providing that all spur track permit holders 
must sell materials to all persons. 


Most argument was done on the spur-track mat- 
During the recess Supervisors Charles Todd 
and John Badaracco of the Streets Committee 
agreed on the ordinance prohibiting spur-track 
permit holders from “combining in restraint of 
trade.” 


ter. 


The ordinance had been prepared by Frank Mc- 
Donald, president of the State Building Trades 
Council, who argued that the Pratt Company 
should not be given a permit unless it would agree 
to sell materials to union contractors. 


The vote on the ordinance follows: 


For the ordinance—Badaracco, Gallagher, Hav- 
enner, Kent, McSheehy, Powers, Schmidt, Stan- 
ton and Todd. 


Against the ordinance — Byington, Colman 
Deasy, Harrelson, Hayden, Marks and Shannon. 


Marks moved reconsideration, but when Hav- 
enner threatened to move reconsideration on the 
Pratt permit, Marks withdrew his motion. 


SKETCH OF McNARY-HAUGEN BILL. 


The following is the outstanding feature of the 
much-discussed McNary-Haugen farm bill: 


Farmers’ organizations in each Federal Bank 
Reserve district shall present names to the Presi- 
dent from which list the President shall appoint 
a committee of 12 that will have charge of the 
marketing of wheat, corn, rice, swine and other 
commodities. The government will place a revolv- 
ing fund of $250,000,000 at the disposal of the 
committee. 


Every bushel of wheat sold in this country may 
be assessed an amount sufficient to equalize the 
lower cost received by wheat growers who are 
forced to export their wheat. The 42-cent wheat 
tariff will debar entrance of foreign wheat. 

Approximately 800,000,000 bushels of wheat is 
annually raised in this country. The annual con- 
sumption averages 700,000,000 bushels. This 
leaves 100,000,000 bushels for export, in competi- 
tion with other countries. Generally the Liverpool 
price of wheat establishes the world price, which 
is reflected in the United States. 


If the Liverpool price is $1 a bushel, the wheat 
board could advance wheat prices in this country 
to approximately 42 cents. To share this increase 
with wheat owners who are forced to sell their 
wheat abroad for $1, domestic wheat growers may 
be assessed an amount per bushel that will place 
the price received by exporters on a parity with 
the domestic price. 

To 


wheat 


illustrate: Suppose the nation’s annual 
crop totaled 800 bushels, of which 100 
bushels were exported. The price of the 700 
bushels used here would be placed at $1.42, but a 
stabilizing tax of 6 cents a bushel would be col- 
lected by the government board through wheat 
elevators and co-operative associations. This 
would leave $1.36 net for domestic wheat. 


The 6-cent tax on the 700 bushels would total 
$42. This would be used by the government board 
to equalize the difference between what the ex- 
porters are forced to accept and the domestic price. 

The tax would also pay operating expenses of 
the board and would guarantee repayment of the 
$250,000,000 government loan. 


ADVOCATES OF COOPER BILL. 


A last-minute fight is under way by advocates 
of the Cooper bill, under which state laws provid- 
ing for the branding of prison-made goods would 
become operative, in an attempt to bring the 
measure to a vote in the House before the end of 
this session of Congress. 

A canvass indicates that the bill will be passed 
if it can be brought up on the floor or the House. 

The only obstacle standing in the way of the 


| measure coming up for a vote is the House Rules 


Committee, where opposition to the bill has cen- 
tered its obstructionist tactics. An effort is under 
way to obtain an immedite hearing before the 
Rules Committee on the proposal to move it be- 
fore the House. 

Filibuster is threatened on the House floor by 
opponents of the measure, including representa- 
tives of the “Prison Trust,” if the effort is carried 
through to force it to a vote. The Rules Commit- 
tee is anxious to avoid any such contingency in 
the last days of Congress. 

While this attitude of the Rules Committee may 
have the effect of barring action on the bill, advo- 
cates of the measure have not by any means lost 
hope. They will push the fight until Congress 
adjourns. 

The situation, in any event, is encouraging to 
organized labor, presaging, as it does, almost cer- 
tain passage of the measure at the next session of 
Congress. Sentiment for the bill in Congress and 
throughout the country is reported stronger than 
ever before. 

WOMEN BACK SANITARY PLEA. 

A group of representative women, headed by 
Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, have appealed to dress 
manufacturers of Philadelphia to give favorable 
consideration to their employees’ request for im- 
proved working conditions. 

The workers ask that joint boards be set up to 
adjust disputes and to assure sanitary workshops. 
The latter request, the women say, “must appeal 
to all decent, humanitarian employers, as well as 
the general public whose health is vitally con- 
cerned in the sanitary conditions under which gar- 
ments are manufactured.” 

The proposal to adjust disputes through media- 
tion is recommended “because it eliminates bit- 
terness and strife.” This system is in vogue in 
New York, Cleveland, Boston, Chicago and other 
dress centers. 

“These are the principal points of the union 
program which we believe the public will sup- 
port whole-heartedly,” the women say. “We be- 
lieve all intelligent, far-sighted employers must 
support them. The other items in the union pro- 
gram, the shorter work week, price-fixing com- 
mittees for piece workers, minimum wage scales 
for workers, also commend themselves to us. 
They should serve as a basis for negotiations. 
We feel certain that a common understanding 
can be reached on these problems.” 

—<—__—_o—_____. 

AMERICANS’ CONCESSIONS ABROAD. 

Senator Wheeler’s resolution, directing the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations to investi- 
gate Americans’ concessions abroad, has been re- 
ferred by the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations to a sub-committee, of which Senator 
Shipstead is chairman. The sub-committee will 
report this resolution favorably to the full com- 
mittee of which the following are members: Wil- 
liam E. Borah, chairman, of Idaho; Hiram W. 
Johnson, California; George H. Moses, New 
Hampshire; Irvine L. Lenroot, Wisconsin; Frank 


ee 
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B. Willis, Ohio; George Wharton Pepper, Penn- 
sylvania; George P. McLean, Connecticut; Walter 
E. Edge, New Jersey; Arthur Capper, Kansas; 
Frederick H. Gillett, Massachusetts; Henrik 
Shipstead, Minnesota; Claude S. Swanson, Vir- 
ginia; Key Pittman, Nevada; Joseph T. Rcbinson, 
Arkansas; Oscar W. Underwood, Alabama; 
Thomas J. Walsh, Montana; James A. Reed, Mis- 
souri; Pat Harrison, Mississippi. 


Naturally, there is bitter opposition to the adop- 
tion of this resolution. It is, therefore, imperative 
that its friends who want the facts about the for- 
eign concessions which have involved us in so 
much difficulty brought out, should write the 
members of the committee and their own United 
States Senators, urging adoption of the resolution. 
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UNION LABEL CLOTHES 
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] Se TAILOR 


830 MARKET STREET 
Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building Second Floer 


Corner Ellis Street 


Clever-Up Your Appearance 


—with a smart new Lundstrom or Stetson felt. 
If you want a becoming hat, be coming to 
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HAT COMPANY 


72 Market St. 1457 Fillmore St. 2640 Mission St. 
720 Market St. 26 Third St. 3242 Mission St. 


1120 Market St. 167 Powell St. 


1435 Broadway, Oakland 
1205 Broadway, Oakland 
226 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 


UNION MADE SINCE 1884 
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FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 
1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


TO ALL WHO FEEL THAT WAY 


“I know I ought to save,”” said a young man, 
‘“‘but somehow I never get started.” To all 
who feel that way we offer the Humboldt 
“Ambition Bond.” It suggests thirty definite 
purposes for saving, and saving schedules to 
suit every income. Ask for a copy. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
783 Market Street, near Fourth 
San Francisco, Calif. 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 


Sutter 6654 


GEO W. CASWELL CO. 


442 2nd St. 
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$10 


SAN 
FRANCISCO'S 
UNION 
SHOE 
STORES 


Se mony 
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“ARCH-AID” SHOES 


FOR WOMEN 
And For MEN 


The World-Famous Shoes that combine Style, S martness 
with perfect corrective and preventive features. 


WOMEN,S “ARCH-AID,” PUMPS, 
OXFORDS AND TIES 


$10.50 


MEN’S “ARCH-AID,” OXFORDS AND HIGH-LACE 


$10, Never Higher! 


These celebrated shoes can be purchased only at 


Pilate Ge 


B. elie 
825 MARKET ST. AND MISSION AT 22D 
SAN FRANCISCO 


$11 


MISSION STORE 
OPEN 
SATURDAY 
EVENINGS 
Until 9:30 


525 Fourteenth Street - - Oakland 
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The following members of San Francisco unions | thus eliminate the perennial “drives” made upon 
i the past week: William Ahlers of | various officials for pay boosts, the Civil Service 
blacksmiths and helpers, Giovanni Bellingeri Commission of San Francisco urges in its report 


of the m James Duke of the marine cooks, 


Neil 
of the 


usicians, 


the Peterson 
Christian 
dore F. Burkhard of the 
Walter R. the 


George T. Reynolds of retail delivery 


Paul Steindorfi of musicians, 


he shipwrights, machin- 


hers The 
sts, The 


Berg 
stage em- 


ployees, Noonan of butchers, 


the drivers. 


The State Council of Sheet Metal Workers met 
Oakland. A 
transacted after 
President, 
Wil- 


secretary-treasurer, 


convention in large 
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t Sunday in 
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amount of business which 
the 
John 


liam 


was 
officers 
Halfiger of Sacramento; 
Melfod of 
A. J. Easton of 


following were elected: 
vice-president, 
Los Angeles; 
San Francisco. 

The State Federation of Barbers is to be repre- 
sented in Sacramento in an effort to put through 
the = providing for license and in order to prac- 
this State. The 
purposes establishing 
The bill 
two years ago but was at 
3etter luck is 


fession in 
its 
conditions in all 


measure 
the 
barber shops. 


one of 


Legislature 
t time vetoed by the Governor. 
expected this time. 
The United 


lar a day 


Laborers’ Union is asking for a dol- 


increase in pay for its members employed 


the sewer department by the city government. 


matter has been referred to the Executive 
Committee of the Labor Council and the commit- 
tee will probably report on the question at the 
meeting tonight, after which it will be taken up 


with the Board of Public Works and the Finance 


( of the Board of Supervisors. 

istols, revolvers and other firearms capable of 
being concealed on the person are made non- 
mailable. The bill barring them from the mails 


was signed by the President recently. 
The standardizing jobs and salaries of 


City should 


work of 


workers be carried to conclusion, and 


for the year 1926, 


of Supervisors. 


with the Board 
states that it 
standardize 


filed yesterday 
The 
deal of 


commission 
effort to 
but that funds provided 
by the Supervisors for the work were insufficient. 
The Finance Committee is expected to 
funds to complete the job, it is stated. 


“gave a great sal- 


aries,” during the year, 


furnish 


Last Friday night the Secretary of the Labor 
Council was directed to invite a speaker from the 
League of Nations Non-Partisan Association to 
address the Council on the League of Nations at 
an early date so that the delegates may be in- 
formed as to what has been going on in this re- 
gard during the past year or two. 


Workers’ Union No. 6, reports that 
employed by the Department of Elec- 
tricity of the Jity have been given an increase in 
pay of a dollar a day to conform with the scale 
of wages now prevailing on the outside. 


Electrical 


its men 


Enforcement of a city 
holidays on which per die 
laid off is sought by the -abor Council and the 
Building Trades Council. The ordinance was 


passed by the Board of Supervisors on November 
22, 1926. 


dinance stipulating the 
city employees may be 


The only holidays provided for in the ordinance 
are Sundays, New Year’s Day, 
Independence Day, ‘Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. 


John D. Barry in his next Monday afternoon 
lecture at the Fairmont Hotel, 3 o’clock, on “Per- 
sonalities, Books, Plays and Events in the News,” 
will discuss these subjects: ‘“China’s Future,” 
“Prohibition and New Political Alignments,” 
“Campaigning Against Drugs” and “Are Women 
Natural Reactionaries?” 


Decoration Day, 
Admission Day, 


BRICKLAYERS’ ANNUAL BALL. 


The annual ball and entertainment of the brick- 
layers will be held on the evening of Saturday, 
February 26th, in Musicians’ Hall, 230 Jones 
street, in this city. The affair will be participated 
in by the Bricklayers’ Unions of San Francisco, 

Oakland, San Jose, Santa Rosa. Besides dancing 
there will be musical numbers, songs, dancing and 
refreshments. Invitations will be sent to labor 
men, city and State officials, as well as contractors 
to join in the making of new friends and the re- 
newing of old friendships. The committee in 
charge will be Edward Larson, president of the 
San Francisco Union; George Beard, president of 
the Oakland Union; Henry Streagel, president of 
San Jose Union, and Walter Olsen, president of 
Santa Rosa Union. 

> S 
CASEY TO EUROPE. 

Michael Casey, president of Teamsters’ Union 
No. 85 of this city and first vice-president of the 
International Union, has been appointed by Presi- 
dent Green of the American Federation of Labor 
as fraternal delegate to the British Trade Union 
Congress, which meets this fall. The other fra- 
ternal delegate is John Coetield, International 
President of the Plumbers’ International Union, 
who is also a San Franciscan. San Francisco has 
thus been signally honored this year by the 
American Federation of Labor, which, by the 
way, is to hold its convention in October in the 
city of Los Angeles. 


> 

HAD OPERATION. 
Member of the Board of Public Works John S. 
Horn, who was so seriously ill about a year ago, 
necessitating several operations for an injury to 


his side, was compelled this week to undergo 
another minor operation for the same _ trouble, 
which, while painful, was not severe enough to 


confine him to the house. While he is able to go 
to his office, the physician has instructed him to 
let up a little on his activities, and he must be 
treated every day. His many friends hope that he 
will soon be entirely cured of the difficulty. 
. 
KEEP THE LIGHT TURNED ON! 


In discussing the Nicaraguan situation, Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler recently directed attention to 
the following timely editorial comment in the Bal- 
timore Sun: “The time has come to make an end 
of mealy-mouthed talk about not embarrassing 
the President, and upholding the diplomatic arm. 
It is better for Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Kellogg to 
be embarrassed than for the country to be per- 
manently committed to disastrous policies.” Every 
American who believes in the principle of free 
and untrammeled speech and discussion, which 
was one of the principles on which this nation was 
founded, can indorse the sentiment expressed by 
the Sun. Thorough study, investigation and discus- 
sion of questions before the nation should be en- 
couraged, not discouraged. More light, not less, 
is needed on every public problem. And this goes 
for prohibition, farm relief and all other domestic 
questions as well as for foreign policies. 
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